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GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT 


A PORTRAYAL OF GREEK CIVILIZATION 


By La Rue Van Hook 


Professor of Greek and Latin in Barnard College 
Columbia University 


The splendor of the Hellenic world of thought, its identification of 
intellectual force with the principle of beauty, has never been more 
simply presented. 

Although this is a volume for all, it has been admirably planned 
to serve academic purposes, and will be used as a text for courses 
in Classical Civilization in Columbia and Barnard Colleges. 

It is an ideal reference work for High School instructors, and should 
find a place in every Secondary School library. Professor Paul 
Shorey of the University of Chicago writes: ‘“... This volume on 
Greek life and thought should be of great service to students and teachers, 
especially of classes in Greek life and Greek literature in English”. 

The book is printed in large, clear type, is superbly illustrated, 
contains an extensive bibliography of the most recent and valuable 
books on the topics treated, and has a full index. Pp. ix + 329. 
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Reasons for the Great Success 
of Place’s Second Year Latin 


HE ‘‘Introductory Lessons” and the ‘Training Camp’ 

pave the way to Caesar's Gallic War. The ‘“‘Introduc- 
tory Lessons’ lay stress on the syntactical principles not 
covered in First Year Latin, which need to be known for 
the intelligent reading of Caesar. Each lesson ends with 
an easy Latin story. 

The ‘‘Training Camp” is an intensive study of the first 
twenty chapters of the ‘‘Gallic War’’—each treated by itself 
with a preliminary review, a special vocabulary study, and 
a summary of grammatical principles. 

The text consists of the most significant parts of the first 
seven books of ‘‘The Gallic War”. 


“AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 








Arma virumque cano-- 


To all who have ever fallen under the spell of this line with its 
stirring swing, and this means almost every one who has read Virgil: 
to all who have hoped for an edition which would embody to some 
extent the beauty of the text, we commend the 


GREENOUGH, KITTREDGE, AND JENKINS 
VIRGIL 


This is more than a revision of the long-familiar Greenough and 
Kittredge Virgil. Here you have the first six books, with selections 
from Books VII—XII for sight-reading, and summaries to complete the 
story, together with the selections of Ovid recommended for high 
school reading. Notes, vocabulary, and general introduction have 
been rewritten, and much care and thought have been expended to 
make the illustrations and typography both attractive and interesting. 


GINN AND COMPANY, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE DAY AND THE SEASONS IN VERGIL 


In THE CLASsICAL WEEKLY 14.49-51, 57-58, under 
the caption The Love of Nature in Vergil, I called 
attention to an important book, entitled The Love of 
Nature Among the Romans During the Later Decades 
of the Republic and the First Century of the Empire, 
by Sir Archibald Geikie, the well-known English 
geologist (London, John Murray, 1912), and gave 
some extracts from the book, iilustrating Vergil’s 
love of the country, especially his birthplace, and of 
country life. Some time before, in THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 9.137, I had written on the general subject 
of The Love of Nature as Seen in the Greek and 
Roman Writers, and had given a Bibliography of the 
subject. Again, in THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY 16.17-18, 
under the title Nature in Ovid, I gave some extracts 
from Sir Archibald Geikie’s book, which set forth the 
place that Nature had in the poetry of Ovid. I 
return with pleasure to the subject now, and cite 
yarious passages in which Sir Archibald Geikie deals 
with Vergil’s attitude towards the morning and the 
evening, and towards the various seasons of the year. 

First, I cite from pages 206-208: 


The changes in the aspects of Nature during the 
course of a day from dawn to dusk have awakened 
many responsive notes from the Roman poets. Lu- 
cretius'! dwells on the charms of sunrise, ‘‘when the 
golden rays of morning fall with ruddy glow on the 
grass begemmed with dew-drops”’, and ‘‘the dawn 
strews the land with new light, while the many-coloured 
birds, flitting in the soft air through the pathless 
woods, fill the scene with their liquid notes”’. 

Virgil, too, cherished the memories of early morning 
at his youthful home among the meadows of the Min- 
cius, where at the call of the west wind, the glad summer 
sent the flocks to their glades and pastures, and the 
shepherds betook themselves to the cool fields at the 
first peep of the morning star, while the grass was hoar 
with rime and the dew on the tender blade was pleasant- 
est to the cattle’. Even in the Aeneid, amid the din of 
arms, the poet now and then intercalates an allusion to 
the quiet beauty of early dawn, as where at the close of 
the struggle wherein Euryalus and Nisus fell, the day 
which was to renew the carnage is ushered in with a 
reference to the saffron dawn that was besprinkling the 
land with new light’. And again, another contrast is 
introduced where the narrative transports us from the 
cave of the Cyclopes, with its blazing forge and thunder- 
ing anvils, to the humble home of Evander on which 
the fostering light of dawn was then falling, while the 
birds under the eaves were carolling their morning 
songs‘, Ovid’s touch is characteristically more diffuse— 

“lo the vigilant Dawn, from the golden east, throws 
open her purple doors, and her halls filled with roses. 
The stars fade away whose ranks Lucifer marshalls, and 
he himself vanishes last from his place in the sky’’. 

I wonder much that Sir Archibald Geikie did not 





12.144-146; 5.461~-462. 2Georg. 3.324; Ecl. 8.15. 
59.450. 48.455. 
‘Met. 2.112-115. 
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mention, in this connection, two passages that have for 
me an unfailing charm. One is Aeneid 3.521-524, the 
glorious passage which tells of the Trojans’ first 
glimpse of the promised land: 
Iamque rubescebat stellis Aurora fugatis, 
cum procul obscuros collis humilemque videmus 
Italiam. Italiam primus conclamat Achates, 
Italiam laeto socii clamore salutant. 
The other passage is 7.25—36, the description of Aeneas’s 
landing within the domain of Latinus: 
Iamque rubescebat radiis mare, et aethere ab alto 
Aurora in roseis fulgebat lutea bigis, 
cum venti posuere omnisque repente resedit 
flatus, et in lento luctantur marmore tonsae. 
Atque hic Aeneas ingentem ex aequore lucum 
prospicit. Hune inter fluvio Tiberinus amoeno 
verticibus rapidis et multa flavus harena 
in mare prorumpit. Variae circumque supraque 
adsuetae ripis volucres et fluminis alveo 
aethera mulcebant cantu, lucoque volabant. 
Flectere iter sociis terraeque advertere proras 
imperat, et laetus fluvio succedit opaco. 


Wisely indeed did Vergil grant to the travel-worn 
Trojans their first glimpse of Italy in the early morning, 
the loveliest part of all the day; wiser still was he 
when he made them land in Italy, to begin their posses- 
sion of the country and to enter at last on their great 
career, in the early morning, a morning, too, which the 
poet is at great pains to describe assuperlatively lovely. 
In 9.459, the passage especially referred to by Sir 
Archibald Geikie as coming shortly after the account of 
the fall of Nisus and Euryalus, the poet of course is 
thinking especially of the pathos of the death of the 
two Trojan warriors, a pathos due in part to the fact 
that after all their success they died, in part to the fact 
that they fell in those loveliest hours of the day, the 
hours which seem to belong preeminently to health and 
to life. 
Let us return now to Sir Archibald Geikie (208-209) : 


The heat of an Italian noon in summer, and the 
langour which then falls upon the landscape are vividly 
brought before us in Virgil’s second, Eclogue, when 
even the cattle take to the cool shade, the green lizards 
hide themselves among the thorns, the reapers are 
weary with the fierce heat, and under the burning sun 
the trees resound with the hoarse notes of the cicala. 
Each successive touch in this picture heightens the 
impression made by the scene, until when all visible 
sign of animal life has retreated from the hot glare, the 
twittering of the cicala is left as the only sound to 
reach the ear. Another sketch of a similar scene is 
given in the second Georgic:— 

“the fierce Dog-star scorching the thirsty Indians was 
blazing in the sky, and the fiery sun had run half his 
circuit, the grass was withering and the streams 
in their parched channels were being dried up, down to 
the very mud on their floors”. 

It was only at such a sultry time, ‘‘when the sun had 
kindled his noontide heats, when the herbage was 
athirst and shade was most welcome to the cattle”, 
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that there was any chance of catching and securing the 
many shaped Proteus. . . 


On pages 209-210 Sir Archibald Geikie writes thus: 


The charms of evening found a responsive echo in 
Virgil’s heart. They have their recognition both in 
the Eclogues and in the Georgics. How delicately the 
feeling of the close of day is implied rather than ex- 
pressed in the last two lines of the first Eclogue—the 
aspect of sundown and the return of the wearied 
labourers to their modest homes, where their wives are 
lighting the fires to prepare their welcome evening meal! 

“Now the far cottage roofs begin to smoke 
And longer shadows from the mountains fall’’’. 

An ampler picture of the various features that make 

the delight of evening is given in the third Georgic. 
“The sun is set; and the cool evening star 
Tempers the air; while now the dewy moon 
Brings freshness to the woodland pasturage. 
The halcyon’s notes resound along the shores; 
The brakes are loud with warblings of the finch’’*. 

As daylight goes and darkness comes on how vividly 
one feels the beauty and the force of Virgil's striking 
phrase that “the stars are leading forth the night’’’. 


On pages 225-226 we find this passage: 


Among the brief allusions in the Eclogues which 
bring the Virgilian country and its climate before us, 
the pleasant cool nights are not forgotten. In purple 
spring, when the ground was carpeted with flowers be- 
side the river, when the poplar was hanging its white 
foliage over the cave, when the trailing vines were 
weaving a shady covert, when the surface of river and 
lake was motionless, and the murmur of the breeze 
had died away, delightful it was for the poet to out- 
stay the day amidst such a scene, and to return home 
when the stars were up, or still to stay singing alone 
under the clear night!®. 

The little vignette of night, which for a moment 
relieves the tension of the death-scene of Dido, forms 
a pleasing episode in the Aeneid. 

“Twas night when wearied mortals in all lands 
Were sunk in peaceful slumber; and the woods 
And wrathful sea were still; it was the hour 
When stars above are mid-way on their course, 
When every field is quiet, and the herds 
And birds of varied hue that haunt the meres, 
Or make their homes among the thorny brakes, 
Are all asleep beneath the silent night’. 

Possibly Ovid may have had this passage floating 
in his memory when he described Medea stepping out 
barefoot at midnight to perform the incantations 
whereby she restored Jason's father to youth: 

“The moon was full, and with her radiant orb 
Looked down upon the countries of the earth. 
Deep sleep had fallen on men and birds and beasts; 
No insect-murmur from the hedgerow comes; 
Silent and motionless the foliage hangs; 

Silent the dewy air; while far above, 

The stars alone are twinkling in the sky’’!. 


From these scenes of quiet and calm we turn now to 


passages in which Vergil paints storms. See Sir 


Archibald Geikie, 220: 


Virgil has drawn from his own experience a detailed 
picture of the summer storms which, even in so genial a 
climate as that of Italy, sometimes burst upon the 
cultivated lands and spread dire ruin all along their 
track... .@ 
7Ec]. 1.82~83. See also 2.66-67. 
*Georg. 3.156. 


NAeneid 4.522-527. 
tersely calls night curarurn 


*Georgics 4.401-402, 425-428. 
Georg. 3.335-338. 
WEcl. 9.40. 
Met. 7.180-188. In 8.81 Ov 
maxima nutrix. 
J€0Tg. 1.316-334. 


Then follows a very interesting reference to two 
passages in which Roman prose writers dwell on the 
feeble resistance that man can offer to the elements— 
Livy 21.58, the account of the tempest which Hannibal 
and his troops had to face as they tried to cross the 
Apennines, and Tacitus, Annales 2.23-24, the descrip- 
tion of the storm that dispersed the fleet of Germanicus 
in the North Sea. Since the reference to the latter 
passage brings in the theme of storms at sea, we may 
mention here the admirable article on Vergil’s Seaman- 
ship, by Dr. Mary B. Peaks, THE CLAsSsICAL WEEKLY 
15.201-205. Miss Peaks emphasises Vergil’s knowledge 
of storms, a’ knowledge gained alike from observation 
and from experience; see especially pages 204-205. 

On pages 241-242 Sir Archibald Geikie writes thus: 


Virgil, to whom the return of spring evidently brought 
keen pleasure, has left some brief but graphic allusions 
to the vernal changes in the aspect of Nature, in 
which his close observation and happy descriptive 
power are well shown. Thus he refers to ‘‘early spring 
when chilly runnels trickle from the snowy hills, and 
the crumbling glebe thaws under the west wind’’*, 
Again he speaks of the time ‘‘when first the west 
winds ripple the waters, or ever the meadows blush 
with fresh tints, before the chattering martin hangs her 
nest beneath the rafters’"®, But his ample eulogy of 
the season and the full expression of his enthusiasm for 
this part of the year are to be found in a passage of the 
second Georgic"*, 

Finally, from pages 246-248 I quote the following 
words on Vergil’s references to summer. 

The references to summer in Virgil’s poetry stand on 
a higher plane. He speaks of “the joyful summer 
with its zephyrs calling’. As was pointed out in the 
foregoing chapter, he delights in the beauty of the 
early surnmer morning, ere the sun has climbed the 
sky, and again he has a keen appreciation of the charm 
of the cool evenings when the labours of the day are 
over, and the stars begin to appear. Even when he 
describes the langour of a mid-summer noon, as in the 
passages already cited, there is no note of complaint or 
disparagement of “the heavy summer lying on the 
parched crags’. He recognises the beneficence of the 
provision of the shelter from heat and glare afforded 
by trees to.man and beast. Even the sparse shade of 
the arbutus shields the cattle from the sun, beside 
mossy springs and grass softer than sleep"’. 

But the Italian summer, though tempered by breezes 
from the mountains and from the sea, cannot escape 
from one of the consequences of the rise of temperature 
proper to that season, and the consequent disturbance 
of the atmosphere which results in hail-storms. These 
throughout the peninsula are sometimes extremely dis- 
astrous to growing vegetation and even to animal life. 
They have been noted among the accompaniments of 
summer by the Latin poets. Virgil alludes to the 
rattling of hail on the roofs, and, as one of his similes in 
the Aeneid, he describes how 
‘when the storm-clouds descend in showers of hail 
every ploughman and farmer flees from the fields and 
the traveller lies hidden in some safe shelter—the 
banks of a river or some high overarching rock—in 
order that when the sun shines out again they may be 
able to return to the labours of the day’’!’. 

Horace complains of the hail beating his vines to 
pieces, while the heat was devouring his olives!’. 

In respect to such sudden and destructive storms, 

MUGeorg. 1.43744. “Georg. 4.305~-3097. 

6324-342, a passage too long to quote. 

EE t 7.45. 

14Georg. 1.449; Aen. 10.803~-808. 

WEpp. 1.7.4; compare Carm. 3.1.29. 
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when vegetation which has been parched in a torrid heat 
is the next hour beaten down by lumps of ice, the 
present time fares no better than did the Augustan age. 
Thus on 22nd July 1911, when the thermometer had 
reached 93° Fahr. in the shade, a heavy hail-storm 
and furious wind fell on Rome and the surrounding 
country. Part of the zinc roof of the railway station 
was torn off, the column of Victory in the grounds of 
the Exhibition fell, and the wall of the Sardinian pa- 
vilion was much injured. When the storm passed away, 
Monte Gennaro, above Tivoli,the highest summit of the 
Sabine Hills and so conspicuous a landmark from Rome, 
presented an extraordinary appearance, being covered 
with hail and as white as in mid-winter?®. 

In THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 16.3-7, Dr. E. S. 
McCartney presented a very valuable paper, The 
Folk Calendar of Times and Seasons. On pages 6-7, 
under the captior Prophylactic Weather Lore, he 
discussed the means used by the ancients to avert hail 
from the crops from the vineyards in particular. 


. . -Hail was a dreadful menace to vineyards in an- 
tiquity. There are more magical formulae for averting 
it than for affecting any other action of the elements. 
One is tempted to conclude that hail-storms were more 
frequent in Italy than is the case to-day. Two years 
in Italy have left upon me no impression that they are 
commoner than in the United States. According to 
Columella, 10.329-330, Saepe ferus duros iaculatur 
Iuppiter imbres, grandine dilapidans hominumque 
boumque labores. 
Very significant is the remark made by Dr. McCartney, 
in a footnote, that “‘When Constantine was trying to 
repress magic, he excepted those remedia which were 
intended to avert hail and storms. See Codex Theo- 
dosianus 9.16.3”’. 

Of Autumn as pictured in Vergil, Horace, and Ovid 
Sir Archibald Geikie writes as follows (248): 


To the practical Roman mind Autumn would 
naturally appeal on account of its harvests of all kinds. 
Virgil in depicting this season, writes thus:— 

“Winter 1s coming; the Sicyonian berry is crushed in 
the olive-mill; the swine return joyfully from their 
acorns; the woods yield their arbute-berries; the 
autumn drops his varied produce, and high up on the 
sunny rocks the mellow vintage is ripened’. 

In another of the rural similes that diversify the 
Aeneid, the poet introduces ‘‘the abundant leaves that 
fall in the woods at the first touch of the chills of 
autumn’, Horace has a more domestic feeling in his 
reference to this season: 

“When Autumn has raised from the fields his head 
adorned with mellow fruit, how joyful is it to gather 
the pears of one’s own grafting and the grapes that vie 
with the purple dye, as an offering to Priapus and to 


Father Silvanus, the guardian of one’s bounds!’ 


But there was another aspect to autumn, less cheer- 
ing (compare page 249): 

The “season of mists and mellow fruitfulness’’ is 
accompanied in Italy with some of the enervating and 
feverish influences which are experienced in less favored 
climates. From the frequency with which this feature 
is alluded to by Horace he would seem to have stood in 
especial fear of it. ‘Through the autumn we dread 
the south wind that brings suffering to our bodies” is the 
language he uses to Postumus**. One of the great 
advantages of his home among the hills was in his eyes 
that it saved him from the leaden breath of the south- 


The Morning Post, London, July 24, ror. 
"Georg. 2.519-522. 226.309. 
Carm. 2.5.10-12; 4.7.11; Epod. 2.17-22. 
“Carm. 2.14.15. 


wind and the heavy autumn, which were such sources of 
profit to the goddess of funerals”. 

He wrote to Maecenas that he disliked the season of 
the year 
“when the first fig and the hot weather furnish the 
undertaker with his black attendants, when every 
father and tender mother grow pale on account of their 
sons, and when assiduous courtesies and petty service at 
the bar, bring on fevers, and lead to the breaking of the 
seals of wills’’*, 

Ovid, too, testifies that 
“often as autumn comes, when the year is at its love- 
liest, and the full grape is getting red with its purple 
wine, when we are at one time chilled with cold and 
anon melted with heat, the uncertain air brings on a 
feebleness of the body’’?’. 


At another time I shall put together some remarks 
on winter in the Roman poets, as well as in more 
modern writers. 

CHARLES KNApPrF 





REVIEWS 


Olympic Victor Monuments and Greek Athletic Art. 
By Walter Woodburn Hyde. Washington: Car- 
negie Institution of Washington (1921). Pp. xix 
+406. 30 Plates, 80 Text-Figures, 2 Plans. $10.50. 
Professor Hyde’s book, Olympic Victor Monuments 

and Greek Athletic Art (Publication No. 268 of the 

Carnegie Institution of Washington), is a long and 

laborious study of a special field of Greek art, based on 

the ancient texts and excavated monuments; but, as 

Greek athletics had a tremendous influence on all 

forms of Greek sculpture, and as very many works of 

art which are certainly not athletic (the Piombino 

Apollo, the Praying Boy in Berlin, the Aeginetan 

Marbles, the Borghese Warrior, the group of Harmodius 

and Aristogeiton, trumpeters, heralds, musicians, and 

farriors—to mention only a few) are brought in, the 
book is in some respects also a history of Greek sculpture. 

It considers even such subjects as Egyptian Influence 

on Early Greek Sculpture (328-333). One marvels at 

the magnitude of the undertaking and at the heavy and 
erudite and detailed documentation, unfortunately, 
however, often with antiquated references. One is 
grateful that the Carnegie Institution was willing to 
spend nearly $15,000, as I am told, on the production 
of a humanistic volume; but that*seems a tremendous 
sum to put into a single book of only 400 pages and into 
the publication of material most of the original part of 
which, in the first five chapters, has already appeared in 
the books of Juthner and Norman Gardiner, from whom 
wi ole sentences are often lifted bodily, and the last 
three chapters of which are rewritten from Professor 

Hyde's own dissertation, De Olympionicarum Statuis a 

Pausania Commemoratis, and his articles in the Ameri- 

can Journal of Archaeology (11.396-416; 16.203-229; 

18.156-164, 462-478; 19.57-62) and the Transactions 

and Proceedings of the American Philological Associa- 

tion (42.53-67; 44.XXX-Xxxxi). 

Professcr Hyde has, however, rendered a great 
service to all archaeologists and to all who are interested 





*Serm. 2.6.18. 


8 *Epp. 1.7.5-9. 
Ars Amatoria 2.315-318. 
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in ancient sports by bringing the material together and 
by giving us a careful résumé and sane discussion of the 
many difficult questions connected with the Victor 
Statues. The profuseness of the references and cita- 
tions (though curiously incomplete in spots) and the 
imposing control of the widely scattered and rich 
material are the fruit of a score of years devoted with 
special love to this subject. I find, however, no use of 
Klee’s Zur Geschichte der Gymnastischen Agone, or of 
Mercklin’s Das Rennwagen im Griechenland. The 
work shows the ‘‘kolossale Fleissigkeit’’ so character- 
istic of German While not even the 
specialist will care to read the book from cover to 
cover, and will find it tedious and undigested and 


lacking in imagination and brilliancy and in inde- 


scholarship. 


pendent appreciation of the development of artistic 
types, every scholar will consider the detailed enumera 
tion and description of so many statues and other 
representations of athletes, with a valuable table of 
contents (IX-XI), and a full thirty-page index (377- 
406), an indispensable fundamental encyclopaedia on 
which all in the future must build. One of the prin- 
cipal defects of the book, from the point of view of those 
who will use it for reference, is Professor Hyde’s failure 
to note cases in which several of the statues which he 
mentions were copied from a common original. But 
even so the book is one of the most scholarly contri- 
butions America has ever made to the study of Greek 
sculpture, and Professor Hyde is now the most famou 
American pupil of Karl Robert. 

Here are the subjects discussed: Early Greek Game: 
and Prizes (1-42), General Characteristics of Victor 
Statues at Olympia (43-98), Victor Statues Repre- 
sented at Rest (gg-172), Victor Statues Represented in 
Motion (173-256), Monuments of Hippodrome and 
Musical The Marble Head 
Victor Statues (28 The Materials of Olympic 
Victor Monuments, Oldest Dated Victor 
Statue (321-338), and Positions of Victor Statues in the 
Altis; Olympic Victor Monuments Erected Outside 
Olympia; Statistics of Olympic Victor 
(339-375 trenuously to Profe 


division of 


Victors (257-285 from 


~ 
w 
tN 


and the 


Statuarie 
OT Hyde's 


into those at rest and those in 


J object 
tatue 

impossible to adopt such a mechanical 
German division Post, The Develop- 
ment of Motion in Archaic Greek Sculpture, Harvard 


motion. It is 
campare C. R. 


Studies in Classical Philology, 20.95-164) 


The illustrations are abundant, but not as good a 
one would wish in a book on art meant to aid the stu 
; 


of artistic style. 


contests, and athletic monuments in Greek 


There is much material about lists of 
athli - 
atnietes, 


adly neglected, a knowledge of 


inscriptions which 1 

which would have corrected and supplemented many of 
Professor Hyde's statement Even where the In 
scriptiones Graecae is referredto,it is wrongly cited 
by the antiquated title of C. IL. A., or C. I. G.G. S., 
(XVI, 20, 22, 27, 47, 199, 206, 281, 284, 369, 371, 373, 
etc.). Professor Hyde pays no attention to the epi 


graphical sources for Delphi victors and for many other 
outside 


certainly need a reference to the Delphi inscription 


Olympia. For Phayllus (26) we 


discussed by Pomtow, in Dittenberger, Sylloge’*, 30, 


and to the passages there cited. Especially neglected 
are the Asia Minor inscriptions about athletic victorie 
and statues. The material from vases, bronzes, terra- 
cottas, gems, and coins is not as exhaustively treated as 
that from sculpture. On pages 2-5, to the references 
for bull-grappling add Reichel, Athenische Mitteilungen, 
34. 85-89; Miss Ella Bourne, Art and Archaeology, 
5. 142-153; Michaelis, Ancient Marbles in Great 
Britain, 573; and Journal of Hellenic Studies, 41. 
247-259 Professor Hyde’s book 


appeared). 


(published — since 

On page 12 we read that the best attempt to recon- 
struct the scenes on the throne of Apollo at Amyclae is 
by Furtwangler, but no reference is made to Jahrbuch 
des Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts, 33. 107 
245, where the latest and best restoration is to be found. 
For the Amphiaraus crater in Berlin (13) refer to 
Hauser in Furtwangler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasen- 
malerei, Pl. 121, instead of to the antiquated Monu- 
menti. In connection with page 23 we may note that 
there is nothing about the dedication of a flute in 
I. G. 7.1,818, and nothing about a harp in I. G. 3.112. 
On page 24 Professor Hyde writes that ‘Thus Ar- 
kesilas IV of Kyrene offered a chariot model at Delphi 
for a victory in 466 B.C. ", but at page 37, Note 7, 
the dedication is dated after O1.78.3, which is incorrect- 
ly calculated as 462 B. C. The so-called archaic 
hockey reliefs (THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
210; The Art Bulletin, 4.139-143; Art and Archae- 
ology, 15.117-124), were discovered too late for in- 


15.209 


clusion in pages 40-41, but the Sunium victor stele, 
published in the Archaiologiké Ephemeris, 1917, 204, 
hould not have been omitted. On pages 46, 242, and 
elsewhere nothing is said about the false restoration of 
the so-called Polyclitan statue of a boxer in Cassel, and 
there is no reference to Miss M. Katalog des 
Cassel-Museums, No. 7. Profe discussion 
of the nudity of victor statues i 
Philostratu: 

*hilostratus 1s 


sieber’s 
or Hyde’ 
based on a false con- 
ception of what means by gymnastes. 
The mistake imputed to 
Hyde’ On page 56, to the literature cited 
on portraits, add Delbrueck, Antik« 
Portrat-Statuen. 


Professor 
; own error. 
Portrats, and 
Lippold, Griechische 
54, and elsewhere, Professor Hyde now rejects, now 
Pliny’s the limitation of 
tatues to athletes 


On pages 54 


accepts tatement about 
who had won three or more 


book ha 


portrait 


contest many such in 


at Olympia. The 
consistencies. 

In a book so heavily documented a reference should 
be given, on page 57, for the law of the Thebans which 
not obeyed at the 

come the 
even of the 


king of Corinth, 


forbade caricature. It certainly was 
Theban 


famou 


anctuary of the Cabiri, whence 
Cabiric vases with their caricature 
Gods and the heroes. Cyp elus wa 
not Arcadia (57); Pausanias, in the passage cited, doe 
I king of Arcadia. The account in 


not say that he wa: 


pages %2-84 of the bronze of Cerigotto is a very good 
example of the incoherence which is so conspicuous in 
On page 105 (also on page 336) nothing is 


brilliant discovery that 


the book. 


aid about Von Premerstein's 
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the two massive statues at Delphi represent Cleobis and 
Bitoa (Jahreshefte 13.41-49). At page 117 it is to be 
noted that, since the discovery of the famous Oxyrhyn- 
chus athletic papyrus, we know that Patrocles was the 
son, not the brother, of the elder Polyclitus. On page 
118, Note 6, it is stated that the Apollo Philesius was 
stolen by Darius from Miletus in 493 B. C., but at 
page 336, Note 1, we read that it was made between 
494 and 479 B. C. On page 120 it is stated that 
Daedalus of Sicyon made four monuments; a fifth 
one, of the wrestler from Phigalia, is omitted (Pau- 
sanias 6.6.1). On page 130 there is no discussion of the 
disputed questions connected with the Rhodian boxer, 
Diagoras, or of Robert’s reconstruction of the family 
tree of Callicles as the son of Theocosmus and the father 
of another Theocosmus and Apellas (131, 267, 367). 
The Polybias stele mentioned on page 132 is not in 
Berlin, and the Nemea relief is in Athens. In pages 
136-138, in the discussion of the Apoxyomenus 
statue in the Uffizi Gallery, there is no reference to the 
very important bronze replica from Ephesus in Vienna 
(Benndorf, Forschungen in Ephesos, I, Pl. VI, VII; 
Brunn-Bruckmanrn, Denkmaler, 682-685; Jahreshefte, 
20.247-252). On page 157 a variant of the head of the 
Westmacott athlete is said to be in America, but we 
are not even told in what city it is. I might mention 
here that I have found a copy of the Westmacott 
Athlete in the Walters’ Art Gallery in Baltimore. 
The Diomede head discussed on page 169 is now in 
Boston (Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmaler, 543). 

Few scholars will follow Professor Hyde in ascribing 
the famous Genzano bust and other similar busts 
published by Graef, as well as the Lansdowne Heracles, 
to Lysippus rather than to Scopas, and I still fail to see 
absolute ‘certainty in Professor Hyde's ingenious 
attempt to identify a marble head from Olympia as the 
original head of Philandridas by Lysippus, on which he 
bases so many of his other conclusions. From the time 
of the discovery of the Agias at Delphi I have objected 
to speaking of this statue as by Lysippus, as Professor 
Hyde still does (94, etc.). There surely is no definite 
evidence for believing in the Agias as the basis of our 
knowledge of Lysippus, in spite of Professor Hyde’s 
ardent advocacy. For the Marmor Parium (173, etc.) 
one should refer not to the long antiquated C. I. G. 
2,374, but to I. G. XII, 5,444, or to Jacoby’s Das 
Marmor Parium. 

At page 175 one might dispute the statement that it 
is now the prevailing view that the Naples group of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton reproduces the later 
statues of Critius and his associate, that we are certain 
that the older group was different from the later one, 
and that the Aristoyeiton statue has a Lysippan rather 
than a Scopasian head. We miss an illustration of the 
whole group with the proper bearded head for Aris 
togeiton, as well as references to Schréder, Jahrbuch 
des Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts, 28.26-34, 
and Washburn, American Journal of Archaeology, 22. 
146-153, where the influence on the Vivenzio hydria is 
discussed. It might also be mentioned that Amelung 


has found another copy of the bead of Aristogeiton in 


the Vatican storerooms. The statement (176) that 
“In the statues of the Tyrannicides. . .we have ex- 
amples of statues in motion at the end of the sixth 
century B. C.; for the same violent action must have 
characterized the earlier group of Antenor as the later 
one”, is quite inconsistent with page 175, where 
Antenor’s work is called stiff and lifeless, and is con- 
trasted with the Naples group, which is full of vigor. 
In connection with page 178 we may note that the 
scheme of combatants fighting with lances is not only 
“native to Rhodian art’, but occurs on Clazomenian 
sarcophagi, on Melian vases, and on many other 
monuments of early Ionic art. On page 183 most 
astounding ignorance is shown about the extant marble 
copies of the Athena in Myron’s group of Athena and 
Marsyas. Coins and a head in Dresden are here 
mentioned, but not a word is said about the recon- 
struction of the group based on the full-size copies of the 
Athena in Frankfurt, Madrid, Toulouse, and else- 
where (compare, for example, George H. Chase, Art 
and Archaeology, 3.317-325). In the discussion of the 
copies of the Discobolus, the frightened girl in the 
Uffizi Gallery, the Lansdowne Diomede with the Palla- 
dium, and others are omitted. At page 193, for Pana- 
thenaic vases refer to Brauchitsch, Die Panathendischen 
Preis-Amphoren, and, for a group of wrestlers on a 
Panathenaic vase, to my article in American Journal of 
Archaeology 15.506. 


On page 201 copies of the bronze statue called the 
Spinario (‘Thorn-puller’) in Florence and elsewhere, 
and the terra-cotta caricature copy from Priene in 
Berlin might be added to the list cited. Not all would 
agree that the Roman statue is a copy(202), as some 
believe that this Conservatori bronze is the original. 
The cylix mentioned on page 204 was never in Berlin, 
On page 206, the statue of the hoplite runner Epicha- 
rinus, by Critius, on the Athenian acropolis, is said to 
have represented him ‘‘as practising starts’, but the 
Greek text of Pausanias uses the aorist, and means some- 
thing quite different. Two sides of the same vase in 
Professor Hyde’s own city (239, Note 5) are attributed 
to different vases. At page 227, in connection with the 
Argive relief representing the Doryphorus beside a 
horse, should be cited the lamp published by Waldstein, 
The Argive Heraeum, 2.184. On pages 237 and 243, 
the famous Ficoroni cista is wrongly located in the 
Museo Kircheriano, instead of in the Museo di Villa 
Giulia (compare Della Seta, Museo di Villa Giulia, 1. 
181). The vase illustrated on page 242 is not a Pan- 
athenaic amphora. The inscription mentioned on 
page 251, Note 4 comes from the base of Theogenes of 
Thasos, not from that of the Rhodian Dorieus (Pomtow- 
Dittenberger, Sylloge*, 36 B). The last of the dated 
Panathenaic vases is not dated in 313 (262), but in 312 
311; the earliest I discovered in Athens; it dates in 
373-372 (compare my list in American Journal of 
Archaeology, 14.425, and see Schmidt, Archaistische 
Kunst, 96). The vase-scene figured on page 263, 
Pl. 26 is badly misunderstood, and has nothing to do 
with a victorious rider. The Oropus relief mentioned 
on page 273 is not different from that found in 1835. 
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(305-320) is devoted to the frag 
Philadelphia, 
the proof is not certain that this is an athlet 
Heracles. Heracles at 


a colleaci 
a colleague 


Too much space 


mentary head from Sparta, now in and 
and not 
ausanias does mention a 

Sparta near where this head was found, and 
of Professor Hyde, Professor Kent, attempts to identify 
this head Baffled Hercules of Pau 
(Proceedings of the Numismatic 
Society of Philadelphia, 104). 
the Meleager is attributed to Lysippus rather than to 
the style of Scopas, but I agree with Profes 
H. Chase, The Art Bulletin, 1. 


seems antiodty rena to Professor Hyde. 


with the ania 


and Antiquarian 


29.85 On page 315 


sor George 
whose article 109-116, 
On page 317 is a very good example of the indigestion 
and lack of logic and independent judgment, to which I 
have referred above, in general terms. So I ¢ 
sentence in part. The italics are 
Professor Hyde took the 
scription of the Agias for |} 


laa to ai t] 

from Homolle’s de 
lis own description of Philan 
the ame fe: 


words 


dridas, and then argued that 


found in the Agias. 


. . In the Philandridas, the powerful framing of the 
eyes, the slightly cast hy He of the balls, and the 
contracted forehead combine to give it a pensive, even 
melancholy, look of dignity, a look seemingly of one who 
takes no joy or pleasure in victory, though, as we have 
already mentioned, it is earnest rather than mournful. 
The almost identical treatment of the eye and its sur 


roundings gives the still more youthful head from Sparta 
a similar expression. Homolle’s analysis of the 


pression of the face of the Agias would apply 
equal fitness to the mood portrayed in both the 
we are discussing: “‘L’expression qui résulte de ce 
divers traits, c’est, dans une figure jeune et vigoureuse, 
un air pensif ou lassé, une certaine mélancolie, qui ne 
va pas a la tris sorely morne ou a la méditation pro- 





fonde, mais qui reste plus loin encore de la joie insouci- 
ante de la vie et e la pure allégresse de la victoire”’ 
ages 327-329 and 333 are devoted to a stone 
statue found nearly three miles from the temple at 
Bassae, which Professor Hyde, following Frazer, 
identifies with the Olympic victor Arrhachion mentioned 
by Pausanias. We must, however, remember that thi 


is not a certainty, and not pr bes to i a 


fessor Hyde does (333), first, that this is the oldest 
dated Olyr npic vi tor statue in existence econd that 
it “actually prove that ome of the tatue classed 
as ‘Apollos’ are really victor monuments”. The in 
scription on the breast (an improper place for an 11 
scription) is surely much later than the statue, thous 


. “ee , 
eyes the letters are not plainly visible in 


to my 


79. In any case reference should be made to I. G. 
§.2.424, where there i 
Profes 


theory 


= 
4 
~ 
“ 


a au 


ssor Hyde has a slight tendency to start with a 


such as those about Philandridas or the Agia 


(which he often calls the Agias by Ly 


} ] 1c arout } } 
94), and then to build up enormous arguments on those 


theories as if they were certaint 
“Lysippus must have had the oversight of the De 
phian” statue (304 What olutely certain proof 


is there that the Delphian Agias was an exact ‘doubl 
of that at Pharsalus? 

It would be easy to continue uch eriticisr ot 
details, and only because the book is so important have 


I given it a searching review in some few details, 
Would that American classical scholarship could pro- 
duce more such books of detailed erudition. Let no 
one who reads my criticism forget what was said 


Hyde 


important contributions to the 


above, that Professor has made one of the most 
study of Greek sculpture 
ever published in America. 

Davip M. ROBINSON 


THe Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


Modern Message. 
Boston: Marshall 
Pp. xvi+145. 

listed as 
Debt to Greece and Rome, 
LD. Hadzsitsand D. M. Robinson, 
was actually the first of these studies to appear 


Seneca the Philosopher and_ his 


By Richard Mott 


Jone (1922). 


Gummere. 
Company. 


This essay, which Number 16 in the 


’ 


important series, Our 


edited by Professors G. 
but 
iow how 


from the press, has the avowed purpose ‘‘to sl 


extensive has been the influence of <Seneca’s> 
his thought, hi 
and tke essential spirituality of his message”’ 


The method followed is to 


style, 
experiment in philosopher-kingship, 
(xvi). 


give first a sketch of Seneca’s 


ife and his political and literary achievements (2-30); 
this is followed by a resumé of his influence upon sub- 
equent periods, Pagan Rome (31-52), The Church 
53-80), The Medieval Mind (81-87), The Re- 
naissance (88-104), and Montaigne and the Eliza- 
bethan (105-113). Then comes The Modern 
View From Bacon to the Twentieth Century (114 


the whole ends with a under the 
Conclu — 

pirited style, in 
t it ss 


not altogether w: 


summary 
The 
oO animated that 


134) 


caption 


9 and 


ions I 38). treatment is 
fact one : 
little s] 


inting in phra e 


couched in a 


at its sprightlie at times iort of flippancy, 


and is that graze the 
lower limits of decorum. 


This is a book that endeavors to arouse the interest 
without at the 


about the 


same time neglect- 
difficult sort of 
so that I 
pirit with which 
for the 
peak in a matter like the 


i 


of the general public 


ing the philologist most 


thing that falls to the lot of any scholar, 
sof 


f 
N IW, 


ometimes wonder at the blithene 


tasks are undertaken general 
public I cannot undertake to 
representative 


feel con 


any undue re 


present, but it critics, who will prob- 
too deferential out of 


American cla 


ably not trained to be 


yverence for ssical scholar- 


hip, may be trusted to care for their own interest: 
confine myself to the 


And 


record the feeling that, from the 


philological 
I feel compelled to 
: point of view of scholar- 


here 


hip, the foundations appear to be occasionally weak, 


bit flimsy. 
to lead the author at 
and hypothe 1 


and the superstructure in places a 


A certain mante de briller seem 


imes into yveneralization which will 


hardly bear a rigorous examination into their cre- 
dential Thus it is tempting, no doubt, to suggest 
that eneca derived some of his characteristics from 
is Spanish birth (4-12), but, in the first place, there is 
no evidence that there was a drop of Spani sh bloed in 
is veins; on the contrary, his father, a man of an- 


laquus rigor, wastosuch a de matorum consuetudini 


deditus 


‘yree 


Helvi 


7.3~4), that he even 


(Consolatio ad am 
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kept his wife from securing a liberal education, and the 
family can hardly, therefore, have been marked by a 
serious infusion of foreign elements. Again, if Sparish 
birth was a determining influence with the younger 
Seneca, then we must also accord it the same measure 
of weight in explaining the character not merely of a 
Hadrian, who does indeed seem to have some points of 
resemblance with him, but of all other distinguished 
‘Spaniards’ of the same general period—the elder 
Seneca, Hyginus, Pomponius Mela, Columella, Quin- 
tilian, Martial, Trajan, and the rest. But it would 
be a difficult task to prove, first, that these men had to 
any marked degree identical traits of character and 
style that differed from those of other Romans of 
their own period; and, second, that these traits were 
derived from the Keltic and Iberian stocks of their 
native province. Besides, it is a perilously long cry 
indeed from the naturalistic animal paintings in the 
caverns of Spain during the Stone Age to the courts of 
Claudius and Nero. 
from Arnold’s Scholar-Gypsy (7-8) is somewhat  in- 


Again, the rather long quotation 


appropriate for a description of Greeks in Spain, since 
they here appear merely as 
home of the ‘‘Tyrian trader” in the Eastern waters, 
who then “indignantly” sailed to the far West, i. e. 
Spain—and left them far behind! 
nection I may vive a similar instance of the careless 


intruders on the ancient 


And in this con 


handling of a very familiar passage from the book of 
Acts. Stoicism 
which made the Christian fathers claim 


Dr. Gummere writes (54): “It was 
oe 
weeneca as one 
of their own, which made St. Paul quote Aratus to the 
Athenians as ‘one in whom we live and move and have 


our being’’”’. Now I am not quite certain that I 
understand exactly what the author had in mind, but, 
aside from a certain infelicity of expression which makes 
did not 


a cribed Lo 


him appear to say something that he clearh 
intend, it is somewhat disquicling to see 
while the 


Aratus an expression which is not his at all, 


actual quotation (‘For we are also his offspring") 


has completely disappeared. Instances like these where 


the obvious meaning of familiar passages in general 
literature is not precisely grasped, arouse mispivings as 
to the validity of deduction 
volved data. 


from obscure and in 


A few other instances of incorrect or inexact state. 
ment from the very beginning of the essay will suffice 
Thus, 


‘was born about } OW Ra 


no doubt upon this point. there is no sub- 
stantial evidence that Seneca ‘ 
(7), an oft repeated remark, due, perhaps, in the first 


instance, to a pleasing fancy that his birth may have 
is. But the only 


birth-year 


fallen in the same year as that of Jes 
bit of testimony that tends to fix Seneca’s 
with any degree of precision is his own statement 
(De Tranquilitate Animi 17.7) that he remembered 
Asinius Pollio, who died in 5 A. D. Yet it must be 
clear that any year between 10 and 1 B.C. would do 
just as well as the much too precise 4 B.C. Further, 
I know of no evidence to show that the elder Seneca 
was “a procurator of the imperial yovernment”, as is 


One of his sons was, but 


flatly stated on page to. 
that proves nothing for the father. 


Besides, there 


seems to be little justification for hazarding the guess 
that his ‘salary may have reached 300,000 sesterces 
($15,000)’’—a sufficiently unimportant detail, even if 
true—, for procuratorial salaries of that size belong 
only to the second century after Christ (Hirschfeld, 
433; Cagnat, Procurator, in 
Daremberg et Saglio, 4.66). Again, Seneca’s mother 
certainly did not die “about 39 A. D.” (11), for the 
Consolatio ad Helviam was addressed to her not earlier 
than 41 A. D., while 39 A. D. seems rather to be in- 
tended for the date of his father’s death (compare 14), 
of whom we know merely that he outlived Tiberius 
(died March, 37; for the data see Teuffel’, 2.171- 
172), but was already dead before his son's exile 
(Consolatio ad Helviam 3.4), which fell probably in 41 
A. D. 


Further instances of epigrammatic judgments or 


Verwaltungsbeamten, 


expressions which would scem to require a certain 
measure of qualification or these: 
that at Rome ‘. . .government, by the time of the 
Emperors, had changed from a by-product to a pro- 
the types of <Latin > litera- 
sake of cultural 
apprenticeship among a people who must imitate 
before they begin to create’ (6: here result seems to 
be confused with purpose); that Seneca’s career as 


restriction are 


fession” (5), and that’. 


ture are mostly imported for the 


adviser and minister to Nero was “an experiment in 
philosopher-kingship” (xvi); that Seneca was a ‘‘min- 
istre malgré lui’ (25, gt); that ‘Seneca adapted the 
language of the business world to the artificial style of 
the scholar and man of letters’ (33); that ‘Seneca’s 
guesses <in the Naturales Quaestiones> are as good as 
those of any other speculator before the discovery of 
<and that> he had made himself a 


(58). 


modern Science. 
master of science. 
It appears to be difficult to write of Seneca in a vein 
of moderation, and I should be loath to censure any 
author because he is enthusiastic about his subject. 
The half apologetic allusions to the shabby réle which 
Seneca played in the whole matter of the murder of 
Agrippina (26), of his acquisition and most vigoro y 
enlargement of enormous wealth (22), of an intima 
with the disreputable Julia (17) so notorious as 
render at least plausible a charge of adultery with her, 
and of the “cringing letter’? to Polybius (19), are of 
course prompted by a generous sentiment of admira- 
tion for one who, with all his faults, was a very great 
man, and on the whole probably a salutary moral and 
intellectual influence. But the extraordinary euphe- 
mism regarding the murder of Britannicus, to the effect 
merely that he “soon dropped from sight’? (22), and 
the total suppression of such important facts as the 
charge that Seneca’s demands in the case of a loan 
that had been forced on the provincials of Britain con- 
stituted one of the chief causes of the revolt there 
(Dio 62.2), of the murder of Claudius, about which 
Seneca could hardly have been ignorant and from which 
he profited in the highest degree,and of the composition 
of the infamous and contemptible lampoon upon the 
deified monarch by the very same man who had just 
written Nero's fulsome laudation of him, and of the 
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ignoble encomium of Messalina, whose true character 
Seneca knew perfectly well, can hardly be taken for 
anything else but special pleading. 

Noticeable is the failure to draw more largely upon 
the fragments of Seneca’s works, from at least one of 
which (the De Matrimonio, now available in E. 
Bickel’s admirable edition of 1915) material somewhat 
better than part of that which has been used might 
have been for the remarks Seneca’s 
attitude toward women (72-75). Regrettable too is 
the neglect of Seneca as a tragic poet, not merely be- 
cause of the high intrinsic value of the tragedies, but 
especially because of their prodigious influence. Sur- 
prising also is the absence of any mention, among the 
influences upon Seneca’s youth, of Q. Sextius, whose 
principles of eclecticism and practicality, the impreg- 
nation of Greek philosophy with Roman character 


drawn upon 


(Graecis verbis, Romanis moribus philosophantem: 
Seneca, Epp. 59.7) are direct forerunners of those of 
Seneca in his most characteristic manner, especially 
when we know, besides, that Seneca even in his later 
years still read and highly admired the elder Sextius, 
and that at least one of his principal teachers, the 
distinguished Papirius Fabianus, was the most con- 
spicuous of ail converts to the Sextian school. 

Finaliy, the lack of an index is a serious blemish in 
any book that deserves to be looked at twice, as this 
certainly does. 

It is a great pleasure to turn from the distasteful 
recital of these matters of negative criticism to the 
recognition of commendable features. Thus, the 
picture of the political activity of Seneca (22-30; 
44-48) evinces a sincere appreciation of the excellence 
of his general intentions and the efficiency and the 
probity of his management. Indeed, it may not be 
altogether fanciful when Birt (Preussische Jahrbtucher, 
144.299) maintains that St. Paul, in calling the Im- 
perial Authority ‘‘a minister of God to do thee good” 
(Romans 13.4), had in mind the very administration of 
Seneca under which he was writing; at all events there 
have been times when so sweeping a generalization as 
this about the State would not have appeared so 
obvious to a man as intelligent as was St. Paul. 

Effective in the main is the treatment of Seneca’s 
contribution towards the development of the essay. 
Highly useful also for the study of literary influences is 
the extensive collection of material upon the pre- 
occupation with Seneca of many scores among the 
greatest writers from antiquity to the twentieth 
century. Upon points of emphasis and interpretation 
here one may at times well differ, but no one should fail 
to be grateful for the abundance and the classification 
of the material. And, finally, the avoidance of un- 
necessary technicality in treatment, and the constant 
endeavor to give present-day meaning to old records 
are altogether commendable. Towards this direction 
we philologists must more and more bend our efforts if 
we would justify to this age the humanitarian values of 


our discipline. In the book under review the aim is 


laudable and the effort has been sincere; it is only the 
technique that requires further refinement and precision. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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Readings from the Literature of Ancient Rome. By 
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Professor Walker’s booklet Greek History, is a reprint 
in convenient form of the author’s articles in the 
eleventh edition of the Britannica: History of Greece, 
The bibliography has 


Matheson. New 
(1922). Pp. 06, 


Told by 
Uni- 


pany (1923). 


and Constitution of Athens. 
been brought up to date by an occasional reference to 
publication of the 


appearing since the 


Appended is g chronological table of 


literature 
Encyclopaedia. 
Greek history from 1183 to 322 B. C. 

The three booklets from the Oxford University Press 
are intended for the English schoolboy, presumably. 
The first two, at least, could be used in our High 
The last of the three is told evidently for 
younger children and might find a place in our Junior 
Schools. 


illustrated, and 


Schools. 


They are very charmingly written, 


helpful 


High 
attractively supplied with 
charts and maps. 

Miss Pym's book is of interest, not so much for what 
it is, as for the trend which it indicates. It comes in the 
format of any modern book cf poetry, fiction, or essay. 
Anything which would suggest pedantry or the phi- 
lologist’s technical studies has been rigidly excluded, 
and so the volume comes before the reader ignorant of 
the language of the original to be judged on its own 
merits, like a volume of the Best Poems of 1922, or one 
of Mr. Burns Mantle’s collections of the Best Plays of 
the Year. 
universal appeal. 


It is to enter competition on the basis of its 
It is not to be accepted for its 
Like the sailor of Horace’s ode, the 
modern reader takes nothing on authority: Nil pictis 
A companion volume, 


glorious tradition. 


timidus navita puppibus fidit. 
Readings from the Literature of Ancient Greece, by the 
same author, uniform with this, is promised. The 
classicist will welcome these volumes as further evi- 
dence of a renewed interest in the life and the literature 
of ancient times. 

The selections range from Lucretius to Augustine. 
Each author, and, in many cases, each selection, is 
introduced to the reader in a few well chosen remarks. 
The translations, when done by the author, have the 
quality of being unstilted and natural, however much 
one may wish to change them in detail; when selected 
from other sources, the selection shows no small skill; 
for example, the invocation to Venus of Lucretius is 
reproduced from the translation of the Faerie Queen. 
The book should have a popular appeal. 
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